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SAVE  THE  STATE  HOUSE/' 


THE  REMONSTRANTS'  SIDE  OF  THE  INTEREST- 
ING  CONTROVERSY. 


MR.  CLEMENT   K.    FAY    GIVES    SEVERAL   REASONS    WHY   THE  BUL- 

FINCH    BUILDING   SHOULD    NOT    BE    DISTURBED. HE 

WOULD  RATHER   BUILD   ANOTHER    ANNEX. 

SOME   INTERESTING    SUGGESTIONS. 


In  order  that  the  public  may  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  remonstrants  against  the  proposed  destruction  of  the 
State  House  on  Beacon  Hill,  will  you  allow  me  to  state  it 
briefly  ? 

Public  opinion  was  somewhat  forestalled  in  this  matter 
by  the  publication  of  statements  from  Messrs.  Endicott  and 
Long,  of  the  State  House  Construction  Commissioners. 
These  statements  were  entitled  to  great  weight,  coming 
from  such  an  honorable  source,  and  many  people,  no 
doubt,  supposed  that  there  was  very  little  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts 
felt,  and  still  feel,  with  all  possible  respect  to  Messrs.  Endi- 
cott and  Long,  that  the  weight  of  argument  is  on  our  side, 
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not  theirs.  In  presenting  our  case  at  the  hearings,  we  have 
steadily  maintained  four  objections  to  the  Commissioners' 
plan,  each  one  of  which,  we  think,  has  been  fully  sustained 
by  facts  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  them.  These 
objections  are  based  upon  (i)  honesty,  (2)  economy, 
(3)   art,    (4)   patriotism. 

First.  —  In  1888,  when  the  first  appropriation  of  ^500,000 
was  made  for  taking  land  and  buildings  on  the  north  side 
of  Mt.  Vernon  street  for  the  State  House  extension,  or  annex, 
it  was  definitely  understood  that  the  annex  was  to  be  built 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  —  not  destroying  —  the  present 
State  House.  Accordingly,  competitive  designs  for  the 
new  building  were  submitted,  and  the  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Brigham  &  Spofford  for  the  best  plan.  This 
plan  showed  two  inconspicuous  passageways  over  Mt. 
Vernon  street  from  the  State  House  (which  was  left  intact) 
to  the  annex,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  Governor  and 
Council  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature  early  in  1889. 
Governor  Ames  was  then  in  the  executive  chair.  A  little 
later  in  the  session  this  plan  was  changed.  Just  why,  or 
how,  has  not  been  explained  j  but  even  the  new  plan  did  not 
contemplate  the  destruction  of  the  old,  or  Bulfinch,  part 
of  the  State  House,  which  we  are  now  trying  to  save. 

It  compelled  the  Commissioners  to  carry  the  annex  at 
its  full  height  and  width,  across  Mt.  Vernon  street,  over  an 
arch  to  the  rear  of  the  Bulfinch  State  House ;  but  it  was 
understood  by  the  Governor  and  Council  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  House  for  that  year  that  the  Bulfinch 
part  should  be  preserved  out  of  respect  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  carry  out   the 
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intent  of  the  resolve  (Chap.  87  of  Resolves  of  1886),  which 
stipulated  '*  that  the  present  State  House,  and  particularly 
the  southern  front  thereof,  be  substantially  preserved." 

It  is  only  within  the  last  year  that  the  project  for  sweep- 
ing away  the  State  House  of  Bulfinch  has  been  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  So  far  from  intending  any  such 
outcome  of  the  reasonable  proposition  to  build  a  new 
annex  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  street,  the  under- 
standing was  all  the  other  way.  This  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  forcible  speech  of  Senator  Kittredge,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  House  committee  in  1889,  also  by  the 
testimony  of  other  legislators  of  that  time ;  and  Governor 
Ames  has  recently  made  a  public  statement  to  the  same 
effect. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Legislature  of  1889  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  adopt  a  plan  differing  from  the  first  one ;  but 
if  they  had  foreseen  that  it  meant,  finally,  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  State  House,  they  would  not  have  voted 
the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Second.  —  The  change  from  the  first  plan  will  needlessly 
increase  the  cost  to  the  tax-payers. 

The  Commissioners,  of  course,  are  not  to  blame  for 
carrying  out  the  law  as  they  found  it ;  but  the  law  can  easily 
be  amended  so  as  to  return  to  the  original  plan,  by  which 
the  two  buildings  are  separated,  leaving  the  whole  State 
House  as  one  building,  with  its  dome  just  as  it  is  and  ought 
to  be,  and  connecting  it  by  inconspicuous  passageways  with 
the  new  annex  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  street. 
Obviously  it  will  cost  much  less  to  build  these  two  passage- 
ways from  the  old  building  to  the  new  than  it  will  to  carry 
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the  annex  at  its  full  height  and  width  across  the  street,  es- 
pecially if  the  rear,  or  Bryant,  part  of  the  State  House  must 
be  rebuilt.  Even  if  the  loss  on  the  sale  of  materials  al- 
ready bought,  or  contracted  for,  and  the  damages,  if  any, 
due  the  contractors  for  changing  their  contracts,  were 
added  to  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  original  plan, 
there  would  still  remain  a  very  large  saving  of  money  by 
returning  to  it.  Probably  the  contracts  have  been  drawn 
so  as  to  protect  the  State  in  such  cases  as  this. 

If  to  the  cost  of  carrying  the  annex  at  its  full  height  and 
width  across  Mt.  Vernon  street,  as  required  under  the 
present  plan,  we  add  the  Commissioners'  estimate  for  re- 
building the  Bulfinch  part  of  the  State  House,  which  they 
fix  at  ^1,500,000,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
the  State  would  save  ^2,000,000  by  adopting  the  original 
plan. 

But  here  the  State  is  met  by  a  serious  problem  which 
was  not  brought  out  at  the  hearings.  Since  the  final  hear- 
ing, last  Thursday,  I  have  made  an  inspection  of  the  annex 
with  Mr.  Brigham,  and  I  find  that  not  only  is  all  the  room 
in  it  taken  up,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  committee 
rooms,  and  other  rooms  over  Mt.  Vernon  street,  and  in 
what  is  now  the  Bryant  part  of  the  State  House  ;  so  that, 
even  if  the  present  plan  is  carried  out,  and  the  State  House 
is  reconstructed,  the  accommodations  for  the  State  Govern- 
ment will  be  exhausted  and  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  future.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  proper 
thing  for  the  State  to  do  is  to  treat  the  matter  heroically, 
and  add  to  the  accommodations  of  the  annex  by  acquiring 
the  necessary  land  and  buildings  on  the  north   side   of 
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Deme  street,  bridging  the  street  by  an  arch,  if  necessary. 
The  State  Government  is  constantly  expanding.  Several 
new  commissions  were  created  last  year,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  to  stop  short  now,  with  the  capacity  of  the  State 
House  and  annex,  even  under  the  new  plan,  taxed  to  its 
utmost. 

The  new  annex,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  a  noble  monument  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Brig- 
ham  and  his  subordinates,  and  the  faithful  work  of  the 
Commissioners.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  needs, 
or  will  very  shortly  need,  more  room  than  it  has  now,  which 
it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  on  the  State  House  lot,  it 
would  certainly  seem  prudent  for  the  Legislature  to  take 
hold  of  this  question,  and,  instead  of  wasting  money  in 
tearing  down  and  rebuilding  the  present  State  House,  at  a 
probable  cost  of  from  ^1,500,000  to  ^2,000,000,  to  leave 
the  State  House  building  intact,  except  for  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  adopt  the  original  and  more  economical  plan  for 
crossing  Mt.  Vernon  street.  It  could  then  spend  the 
money  saved  in  this  direction  for  an  addition  to  the  present 
annex,  as  suggested,  and  no  one  ought  to  begrudge  an  ap- 
propriation of  that  sort.  It  would  also  furnish  work  for  the 
unemployed.  It  is  surprising  that  no  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  future  growth  of  the  State's  business. 
To  show  how  even  the  best  men  may  be  deceived  in  fore- 
casting the  future,  it  appears  that  in  1882  ex-Governor 
Long,  in  his  inaugural  address,  approving  the  payment  of 
some  extra  expenses  for  repairs  on  the  State  House,  said : 
"  There  is  the  compensation  of  hoping  that  by  these  im- 
provements the   question   of  a  new  State  House,  equally 
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magnificent  in  proportions  and  in  cost,  has  been  put  a  third 
of  a  century  further  off  than  before." 

Scarcely  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  yet 
the  State  finds  itself  confronted,  not  simply  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  new  State  House,  but  without  any  room  to  spare 
after  it  is  built.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  within  the 
next  ten  years  there  will  be  another  demand  for  fiirther 
accommodations?  I  am  simply  stating  my  own  view  in 
this  matter,  and  have  not'  conferred  with  others  upon  the 
subject ;  but  it  would  afford  a  happy  solution  of  the  present 
problem.  What  may  be  regarded  as  a  waste  of  money  on 
the  south  side  of  Mt.  Vernon  street  would  prove  to  be  wise 
economy  if  spent  on  the  north  side. 

The  State  is  fortunate  in  its  present  architect  and  its 
Commissioners.  They  are  familiar  with  the  work,  and  no 
better  time  could  be  had  for  extending  it  under  their  super- 
vision. Meanwhile,  the  new  annex  is  so  near  completion, 
that  the  inconvenience  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Court  would  be  slight  while  the  work  is  going  on. 

Our  third  ground  of  objection  is  a  very  important  one. 
The  gain  in  architectural  effect,  by  practically  separating  the 
old  and  new  buildings  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 

We  should  then  have  the  present  State  House  on  its  own 
territory,  with  its  dome  in  its  right  place,  as  one  building, 
and  the  new  annex,  in  its  proper  place,  as  the  other ;  but, 
by  carrying  out  the  present  plan,  we  shall  have,  whether 
the  old  Bulfinch  State  House  is  torn  down  or  not,  an  archi- 
tectural anomaly  for  all  time.  We  shall  have  a  solid  build- 
ing, fine  hundred  feet  long,  with  a  dome  at  one  end  of  it, 
instead  of  in  the  centre,  where  it  properly  belongs.     There 
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is  no  other  public  building  on  earth  built  in  that  way.  The 
Capitol  in  Washington,  the  State  Capitol  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  Paris,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  a  host  of  others  that  might  be  named,  all  have  their 
domes  in  the  only  proper  place,  namely,  the  centre. 

This  new  departure  in  architecture  would  make  our  new 
State  House  an  architectural  failure,  and  this  failure  will  be 
all  the  more  emphasized  from  the  fact  that  all  the  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  State  House  and  the  annex  are,  or 
are  to  be,  removed,  so  as  to  make  a  public  park  extending 
as  far  east  as  Bowdoin  street.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
make  the  view  from  the  east  side  the  most  conspicuous  one, 
and  it  will  make  what  was  intended  to  be  the  side  of  the 
building  practically  the  front  of  it.  Mr.  Brigham  him- 
self, who  testified  with  the  utmost  frankness  at  the  hearing, 
admitted  that  if  he  had  known  this  park  was  to  be  built  he 
would  have  made  a  different  design  for  the  east  side  of  the 
building. 

This  third  objection  is  a  purely  architectural  one,  but  it 
seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  the  State  should  spend  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  sacrifice  the  beautiful  artistic 
success  which  we  have  now  for  a  permanent  architectural 
defect. 

The  Society  of  Architects,  numbering  sixty-five  of  the 
leading  experts  in  their  profession,  have,  almost  without 
exception,  protested  against  this  defect,  as  well  as  against 
the  destruction  of  the  State  House  itself.  In  doing  this 
the  members  are  actuated,  as  they  have  been  from  first  to 
last,  by  no  personal  hostility  against  Mr.  Brigham,  who  is  a 
popular  member  of  their  society,  and  the  most  cordial  rela- 
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tions  exist  between  him  and  them,  in  spite  of  any  malicious 
insinuations  to  the  contrary. 

Fourth.  —  Our  fourth  and  last  objection  applies  to  the 
proposed  destruction  of  the  fine  old  Bulfinch  State  House, 
and  on  this  part  of  the  question  we  believe  we  are  sustained 
by  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. It  appeared  from  the  Commissioners'  state- 
ment that  the  present  building  is  old  and  out  of  repair,  that 
the.  dome  needs  strengthening  and  supporting,  and  that  the 
building,  judged  by  modern  standards,  is  a  fire-trap.  The 
remonstrants  showed  conclusively,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Commissioners'  own  expert,  Mr.  Ira  G.  Hersey,  that,  by 
adopting  certain  practical  suggestions  which  were  formu- 
lated by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, the  dome  can  be  strengthened  and  made  absolutely 
fireproof  for  all  time  to  come ;  and  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing can  be  made,  not  absolutely  fireproof,  but  more  fire- 
proof than  nine-tenths  of  the  buildings  in  the  State  to-day. 

But,  best  of  all,  in  making  these  changes  the  old  interior 
design  of  Bulfinch  will  be  restored  by  removing  the  inter- 
mediate floors,  which  were  put  into  the  building  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  which  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  public  buildings  to  be  found 
anywhere.  The  lower  windows  on  the  Beacon  street  front 
of  the  building  were  then  carried  up  so  as  to  give  light  to 
one  of  the  new  floors.  The  old  stately  staircases  of  Bul- 
finch were  cut  up  into  the  present  short,  irregular,  and 
unsatisfactory  ones,  and  the  numerous  small,  stufly,  ill- 
ventilated  committee-rooms  were  thrust  into  the  build- 
ing.     Now  is  the  time   to  remove  them.      All  this  work 
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can  be  done,  according  to  Mr.  Hersey,  for  from  ^300,000 
to  ^350,000. 

The  Commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  recommend  that 
the  old  building  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt,  and  ask  for  a 
first  appropriation  for  that  purpose  of  ^1,500,000.  We 
contend  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  that 
expense  may  reach  ^2,000,000,  and  without  giving  the 
necessary  room  for  the  future. 

It  is  sheer  nonsense  to  say  that  the  present  State  House 
cannot  be  preserved  and  made  to  last  with  judicious  care 
as  long  as  the  annex  itself.  The  battle-flags  and  the  other 
precious  archives  now  in  the  building  are  to  be  removed  to 
the  fire-proof  annex.  Moreover,  if  our  plans  are  carried 
out,  the  work  can  be  done  in  much  less  time  than  it  will 
take  to  destroy  and  rebuild,  as  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
f'^  sioners.  As  to  the  historic  value  of  the  building,  which 
seems  to  the  Commissioners,  or  more  especially  to  ex-Gov- 
ernor Long,  scarcely  worth  considering,  we  have  shown,  con- 
clusively, by  the  speeches  at  the  hearings,  by  such  men  as 
Col.  Henry  Lee,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Prof. 
Charles  Ehot  Norton,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Charles  A.  Cummings,  and  others,  and  by  remon- 
strances from  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  from  other 
States,  and  even  from  France,  that  public  sentiment  is 
decidedly  the  other  way. 

We  could  easily  have  multiplied  the  signatures  to  the 
remonstrances  by  thousands,  but  we  have  felt  from  first  to 
last  that  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  sentiment  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  in  favor  of  preserving  the  Bulfinch 
State  House,  if  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.     We  have  shown 
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the  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  that  it  is  practi- 
cable, and  we  have  done  what  we  could  to  avert  a  breach 
of  faith;  2,  an  unwise  expenditure;  3,  an  architectural 
error ;  4,  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  beautiful,  old,  his- 
toric landmark.  We  are  trying  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  folly  which  sacrificed  the  old  Hancock  House,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  fine  old  historic  buildings  in  the  State. 
To  reproduce  in  cold  white  marble  and  bright  new  yel- 
low bricks  the  quaint  details  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  we 
regard  as  impossible.  My  friend,  ex-Governor  Long,  said 
in  his  concluding  speech  at  the  final  hearing  last  Thursday, 
that  he  congratulated  the  committee  upon  the  good  feeling 
throughout  the  hearings.  We  indorse  that  statement.  We 
have  simply  tried  to  emphasize  a  candid  difference  of 
opinion  between  our  side  and  his,  based  upon  common 
sense  and  patriotic  reverence. 

CLEMENT   K.   FAY. 


THE  CROWN   OF  BEACON   HILL. 


There  are  signs  that  the  people  are  waking  up  to  the 
danger  which  threatens  the  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill. 
They  must  do  more  than  wake  up  if  they  wish  to  save  it. 
The  impression  has  become  general  —  the  press  has  lately 
fostered  it  —  that  its  destruction  is  a  matter  of  necessity; 
that  its  foundations  are  weak,  its  woodwork  decayed,  and 
its  general  condition  unsafe  and  threatening  ruin. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  say  with  emphasis  that  this  is  an 
entirely  false  impression,  and  that  among  the  various 
parties  directly  interested  in  replacing  the  present  build- 
ing by  a  new  and  more  ambitious  structure  not  one  has 
claimed  that  there  is  any  weakness  or  failure  in  any  part 
of  the  State  House  except  in  the  dome.  The  dome  is  a 
small  hemisphere  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the 
framing  is  of  pine  joists  or  planks,  considerably  lighter,  no 
doubt,  than  we  should  use  to-day  in  a  similar  work,  and 
which  rests  on  two  wooden  trusses.  These  trusses  have 
been  carried  down  at  one  extremity  by  the  weight  (as  is 
understood)  of  a  large  water-tank  which  was  put  in  at  the 
time  the  elevator  was  introduced.  It  is  also  doubtless  true 
that  the  framing  timbers  just  spoken  of  have  suffered  more 
or  less  from  dry  rot  and  the  ravages  of  worms.     But  the 
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replacing  of  these  timbers  with  sound  ones  of  greater  size, 
and  the  blocking  up  of  the  dome  to  its  true  level,  is  a  tri- 
fling matter,  involving  (as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
admits)  no  difficulty  and  small  expense,  and  could  be  done 
without  any  interference  with  the  daily  use  of  the  building 
below. 

It  is  true,  further,  that  the  interior  disposition  of  the 
wings  at  the  ends  of  the  building  as  executed  by  Bulfinch 
was  changed  in  the  lowest  story  during  the  tasteless  and 
unskilful  alterations  made  some  thirty  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Washburn,  by  the  insertion  of  an  inter- 
mediate floor,  which  divided  the  ample  chambers  of  Mr. 
Bulfinch  in  order  to  give  the  Legislature  some  necessary 
committee-rooms,  but  which  greatly  detracted  from  the 
propriety  and  dignity  of  that  portion  of  the  interior. 
These  additional  rooms  have  now  been  rendered  unneces- 
sary by  the  ample  provision  made  by  Mr.  Brigham  in  the 
extension  buildings,  now  nearly  completed,  and  nothing 
prevents  the  removal  of  the  intermediate  floors  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  wings  to  their  original  condition. 

But  all  this  has  really  very  little  to  do  with  the  case  as  it 
now  stands.  If  the  Commissioners  wished  to  retain  the 
present  building,  there  would  be  nothing  heard  of  its  bad 
condition.  They  would  go  to  work  quietly  where  they 
found  repairs  needed  and  put  it  in  a  good  and  safe  condi- 
tion. They  do  not  wish  to  retain  it.  It  is  very  old,  they 
say ;  it  is  a  hundred  years  old ;  it  cannot  stand  much 
longer;  better  take  it  down  now  while  we  are  concerned 
with  it,  and  have  something  new  and  more  in  accordance 
with  what  we  are  just  finishing  behind  it. 
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Well,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  their  new  building 
would  be  in  many  respects  of  construction  better  and  safer 
than  the  old.  It  would  certainly  be  more  splendid,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  modern  methods.  But  is  that  the 
only  consideration? 

We  say,  No,  nor  yet  the  chief  consideration.  What  is 
most  valuable  in  the  State  House  of  a  hundred  years  ago  — 
its  history,  its  associations  with  the  men  of  other  days,  the 
inexpressible,  undefinable  flavor  of  earlier  times  when  life 
was  simpler  and  when  the  name  of  Massachusetts  stood  for 
all  that  was  noble,  and  fine  in  citizenship  —  can  never  be 
transferred  to  a  new  State  House.  Add  to  this,  which  is  a 
consideration  rightly  enough  characterized  as  "  sentimental," 
the  simple,  noble,  and  dignified  aspect  of  the  building  and 
the  extreme  improbability  that  any  more  ambitious  suc- 
cessor will  ever  possess  these  qualities  in  equal  measure, 
and  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  saying  that  the  destruction 
of  the  State  House  would  be  a  lamentable  concession  to 
the  modern  American  spirit  which  carries  us  every  year 
farther  away  from  the  "  nobler  modes  of  life,  with  sweeter 
manners,  purer  laws,"  which  our  fathers  knew,  — the  spirit 
of  false  progress,  false  ambition,  false  pride. 

CHARLES  A.  CUMMINGS. 


A    CENTURY  OF  THE   COMMON- 
WEALTH. 


It  will  be  ninety-nine  years  on  the  fourth  of  July  since 
the  comer-stone  of  what  was  long  called  the  "  New  State 
House  "  was  drawn  to  its  place  by  fifteen  white  horses. 
The  number  of  horses  indicated  the  number  of  States  in 
the  Union ;  Vermont  and  Kentucky  having  been  added  to 
the  old  thirteen.  Samuel  Adams  was  governor,  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  with  due  solemnity.  With  the  next  celebra- 
tion of  Independence,  then,  the  hundredth  year  of  the 
State  House  will  begin. 

It  was  intimated  in  some  journal  last  week  that  the  cen- 
tury which  has  passed  has  been  so  uneventful  that  the  New 
State  House  has  no  very  interesting  historical  associations, 
before  those  connected  with  the  War  Governor  and  the 
War.  It  would  be  curious,  indeed,  if  this  were  so.  It 
would  have  startled  George  Cabot,  Josiah  Quincy,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Caleb  Strong,  Christopher  Gore,  or  their  contem- 
poraries, had  they  been  told  that  nothing  of  much  dramatic 
interest  transpired  in  those  halls  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  It  would  have  surprised  Charles  Bulfinch  had  he 
been  told  that  the  building  he  had  planned  had  not  won  a 
place  in  history  before  it  was  thirty  years  old. 
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When  President  Monroe  visited  Boston  in  181 7,  he  was, 
of  course,  officially  received  in  the  State  House  by  Gov- 
ernor Brooks.  Monroe  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  build- 
ing that  he  asked  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Bulfinch ;  and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  this  visit,  as  it  is  said,  that  Mr. 
Bulfinch  made  the  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington. 

Doric  Hall  —  the  hall  where  the  regimental  colors  are 
preserved  —  was  familiarly  called  by  this  name  during  the 
first  part  of  the  century.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  meet- 
ing took  place  —  once  famous  —  at  which  Mr.  Webster 
made  his  great  speech  in  protest  against  the  admission  of 
Missouri.  No  mention  will  be  found  of  this  great  occasion 
in  Mr.  Curtis'  "  Life  of  Webster,"  because  at  the  time  he 
wrote  that  book  Mr.  Curtis  thought  it  might  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  South.  All  the  same,  the  meeting  was 
held  and  the  speech  was  made ;  and  the  substance  of  it 
probably  remains  in  the  address  which  this  meeting  pub- 
lished as  the  protest  of  Massachusetts  against  the  extension 
of  slavery  in  1820. 

At  that  time  the  colors  sent  by  Stark  to  Boston,  after  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  were  still  preserved,  with  the  Hessian 
drum  and  musket,  in  the  Senate  chamber.  By  an  unfortu- 
nate tidy  turn  of  Mr.  Messenger  Kuhn,  who  found  they  were 
moth-eaten  and  dirty,  the  colors  were  destroyed  in  a  spring 
cleaning  under  his  direction.  Doubtless  he  said  that  the 
old  colors  were  out  of  repair,  and  that  new  ones  would 
last  better.  Still,  some  of  us  are  sorry  that  the  eagles 
which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  borrowed  from  Charle- 
magne and  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  escape  the  hand 
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of  modern  repair  and  improvement.     We  lost  the  chance 
then  to  say : 

"  So  even  Roman  banners  fall 
To  hide  the  time- stains  on  our  wall." 

The  Commissioners  now  tell  us  about  the  whole  building 
what  Mr.  Kuhn  said  about  the  banners,  —  it  is  old  and  out 
of  repair,  and  a  new  one  can  be  had  for  money,  and  the 
State  is  rich. 

The  State  conventions  of  1820  and  1853  were  both  held 
in  this  State  House.  The  wealth  of  oratory  and  of  wisdom, 
from  all  men  of  mark,  was  lavished  here.  Men  sat  in  those 
bodies  who  had  never  served  in  the  General  Court,  in  their 
readiness  to  help  in  framing  permanent  institutions  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Webster,  Story,  most  of  the  judges  of  our 
own  courts,  indeed,  have  sooner  or  later  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  here.  In  1853,  Sumner  and  Phillips,  neither 
of  whom  ever  sat  in  the  Legislature,  were  in  the  conven- 
tion. In  State  Legislatures  and  public  hearings  I  have 
heard  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas 
Peleg  Sprague,  Francis  Wayland,  Edward  Everett,  and 
many  others,  orators  or  statesmen;  some  of  them  in  the 
days  when  the  State  House  was  not  half  a  century  old. 
^  Every  European  traveller  of  distinction,  who  had  any 
claim  to  be  presented  to  the  governor  of  his  time,  was 
taken,  of  course,  to  the  State  House.  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that,  with  its  wealth  of  archives,  the  two  charters,  the 
statue  of  Washington,  the  relics  of  the  older  monument,  it 
represented  the  Commonwealth  as  no  single  man  could  do. 
Lafayette  was  received  here  in  1824;  a   few  years  later 
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General  Jackson  was  received  here.  The  ceremony  was 
the  more  distinguished  because  the  hosts  supposed  his 
advent  to  the  presidency  to  be  a  permanent  injury  to  the 
Constitution ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  show,  in  every 
detail  of  their  hospitality,  that  they  were  Americans  and 
gentlemen,  though  they  did  not  "  Hurrah  for  Jackson." 
Princes  of  every  grade,  from  Keokuk  and  Blackhawk 
round  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alexis,  have 
been  received  here.  It  was  after  an  hour  in  the  governor's 
room — where  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  Governor  of 
Canada,  had  seen  Andrew's  ministrations  in  their  detail  — 
that  he  thanked  the  governor  for  his  hospitality  and  said, 
"I  understand  your  institutions  as  I  never  did  before." 

indeed,  it  was  the  work  of  the  War,  with  the  great  War 
Governor  and  the  loyal  staff  who  served  him  so  well  using 
every  inch  of  the  State  House  for  the  duty  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  in  that  crisis  —  it  was  this,  more  than  every- 
thing else,  which  has  endeared  the  old  New  State  House 
to  this  generation. 

EDWARD    E.    HALE. 


STATE   HOUSE   RECONSTRUCTION. 


SAVE   THE   STATE   HOUSE.'' 


GENERAL    FRANCIS   A.    WALKER'S    VIEWS. 

I  AM  sure  you  will  gladly  give  place  in  your  columns  to 
the  noble  speech  of  General  Walker  as  one  of  the  remon- 
strants against  destroying  the  State  House,  at  the  hearing 
in  the  Green  Room  last  Thursday.  General  Walker  spoke 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  very  little  to  say 
beyond  expressing  my  earnest  desire  that  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  will  preserve  the  old  Bulfinch  State  House 
and  let  it  last  as  long  as  it  will.  I  have  not  myself  any 
confidence  in  the  statements  that  it  cannot  be  made  to  last 
indefinitely,  with  proper  care.  Any  one  who  has  seen  what 
is  done  with  the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  of  the  Old  World  in 
the  way  of  keeping  them  up  and  making  them  over,  I  think 
would  be  very  slow  to  believe  that  the  Bulfinch  part  of  the 
present  State  House  cannot  be  preserved  for  a  very  long 
time  yet.' 

My  objections  to  the  propositions  of  the  Commissioners 
are  several.     In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  a  measure  which  comes  up  in  this  way  ought  to 
encounter  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  irrespective  of  its  own 
merits.  Does  anybody  believe  that,  when  this  commission 
was  established,  and  provision  made  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  State  House,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  or  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  would  have  permitted  a  commis- 
sion to  be  established  with  power  to  take  down  the  old 
State  House  and  build  a  new  one  ?  I  believe  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  such  a  measure  should  at  that  time 
have  passed  the  Legislature.  Now,  after  building  the  real 
part,  it  is  proposed  that  the  old  building  shall  be  taken 
down.  I  have,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  thought  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Commissioners,  whom  I 
honor  very  much  as  men  and  as  citizens,  but  this  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  management  of  public  business  which  ought 
to  be  resisted.  Every  time  a  measure  is  carried  in  that 
way,  by  beginning  with  the  rear  part  (and  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  buildings  alone),  and  proposing  to  save  the  front 
part,  and  then  deciding  at  last  that  it  is  necessary  to  sweep 
away  what  at  first  it  was  proposed  to  save  —  I  say,  every 
time  this  is  done,  there  is  a  natural  prejudice  created 
against  undertaking  any  new  work  and  revising  the  old.  It 
is  bad  policy,  it  is  bad  politics,  to  begin  in  this  way,  and 
then  come  forward  and  propose  something  that  is  really 
revolutionary  and  that  would  not  have  been  accepted  at  the 
beginning. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  fatal  objection.  This 
thing  may  sometimes  be  necessary  in  the  development  of  a 
given  work,  in  the  best  of  good  faith.  Exigencies  may 
arise  which  justify  such  action.     But  I  do  say  that  this  is. 
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an  important  objection,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  ground  for  a 
great  deal  of  practical  resistance  to  any  measure  which 
comes  forward  in  this  way.  Such  a  measure  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  show  a  very  strong  reason  indeed  for  itself,  or 
else  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  represents  a  bad  tendency  in  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration. 

If  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would  not,  at  the  time, 
have  assented  to  making  an  entirely  new  State  House,  if 
they  would  have  resented  such  a  proposition  and  resisted  it 
to  the  last,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  about  in  this  manner  at  the  tail-end  of  a  work  of 
construction  such  as  has  been  going  on  here  for  three  or 
four  years. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I 
view  with  the  deepest  pain  the  project  for  tearing  down 
this  building.  I  was  wont,  as  a  boy,  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  to  climb  these  stairs,  to  go  into  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  and  hear  the  great  men  of  those  days 
speak  on  the  great  questions  of  those  days.  All  my  life, 
and  that  is  only  half  the  life  of  the  building,  I  have  been 
devoted  in  sentiment  to  this  State  House.  /There  is  a  long"" 

^history  connected  with  this  building.     It  is  bound  up  with^ 
the  whole  life  of  the  Commonwealth  in  such  degree,  that  itj 

}  seems  to  me  little  less  than  profanation  to  take  it  down./"  I 
Vjeel  about  it  as  did  Dr.  Holmes,  when  he  expressed  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  "Old  Ironsides." 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  preparing  to  set  on  foot  an  expedition  to  raise 
the   oaken   ribs   of    the    "  Kearsarge "    from    the  bottom 


■^ 
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of  the  sea,  not  for  what  it  is  expected  she  will  ever  do  again 
but  for  what  she  has  done  in  the  past,  solely  on  account  of 
her  history  and  her  glorious  record,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
exactly  the  thing  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
where  sentiment  has  always  been  respected,  and  where 
patriotic  feelings  have  always  been  cherished,  to  propose  to 
tear  down  the  State  House.  I  would  not  wish  one  part  of 
the  original  Bulfinch  work  touched,  even  if  it  involved  a 
great  deal  of  practical  inconvenience  to  continue  it  in  use. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  building,  so  far  as  the  Bulfinch 
part  is  concerned,  going  back  to  the  first  addition,  should 
be  preserved  entire  and  intact,  except,  as  in  the  work  of 
restoration  in  the  Old  World,  one  stone  at  a  time  is  taken 
out,  as  required,  and  its  place  filled  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that  by  removing  the  wretched  half-story  and 
the  narrow  stairways,  and  putting  things  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  at  first,  we  can 
have  a  State  House  with  a  very  useful,  very  well  constructed, 
and  I  think  a  very  handsome  and  eifective  annex,  and 
with  the  old  front  entire  and  intact. 

Some  people  are  very  much  troubled  because  the  State 
House  is  going  to  be  "  patched."  Yes,  patched  exactly  as 
the  old  "  Constitution  "  has  been  and  as  Nelson's  "Victory" 
has  been  ;  patched  as  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  have  been  from  time 
to  time.  You  do  not  throw  the  Constitution  away  every 
time  the  Commonwealth  grows  beyond  it  in  some  particu- 
lar. You  amend  it,  preserving  all  that  is  good  and  valid, 
and  altering  or  adding  to  it  only  as  far  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 
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My  third  objection  to  this  proposition  is,  that  this  Bul- 
finch  front  is  one  of  the  few  good  buildings  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to-day.  It  is  the  best  building 
in  Boston.  With  all  the  merits  of  all  the  buildings  that 
have  been  constructed  since  the  days  of  Bulfinch,  who  was 
a  native  genius,  as  an  architect,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
there  has  never  been  put  up  in  Boston  one  building  that 
has  as  much  of  real  charm  as  this ;  and  there  are  not  five 
buildings,  if  there  are  three,  in  the  United  States  which 
are  as  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar  and  the 
artist. 

As  for  the  talk  about  taking  it  down  and  putting  it  up  in 
the  same  spirit,  preserving  the  same  proportions,  etc.,  it  can 
no  more  be  done  than  you  can  make  a  copy  of  a  work  by  a 
great  artist  and  have  it  anything  but  a  copy,  worth  fifty  or  a 
hundred  dollars,  where  the  other  may  be  worth  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  a  half  a  million.  Anybody  can 
make  a  copy :  it  takes  a  master  to  make  an  original. 

I  have  no  right  to  speak  on  this  subject  more  than  any 
other  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  I  was  born  not  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  this  place.  I  have  all  my  Hfe  had  my 
warmest  affections  and  deepest  feelings  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm and  devotion  and  love  for  the  Commonwealth  associ- 
ated with  this  building,  and  I  hope  the  committee  and  the 
Legislature  will  find  some  means  of  saving  all  that  is  left  to 
us  of  Bulfinch' s  work.     [Prolonged  applause.] 

X. 


TWO  YEARS    WITHOUT  A  GILDED 
DOME. 


The  legislative  hearings  on  the  preservation  of  the  State 
House  have  plainly  brought  out  the  difficulty  of  overcom- 
ing practical  consideration  by  an  appeal  to  sentiment.  It 
is  easy  to  carry  conviction  by  showing  the  discomfort  of 
present  conditions,  but  next  to  impossible  to  represent 
future  claims  of  outraged  sentiment.  There  are  undoubt- 
edly many  reasons  for  destroying  the  State  House  —  those 
for  preserving  it  are  summed  up  in  our  love  and  admiration 
for  it.  The  former  can  be  set  forth  at  length,  but  who  can 
measure  the  depth  of  public  sentiment  until  it  is  aroused  ! 

The  public  but  slowly  awakens  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own 
feelings,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hancock  House,  its  passionate  regret  will  be  aroused  too 
late  to  prevent  a  great  misfortune  in  this  case.  The  rend- 
ing of  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  Hancock 
House  hardly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mass  of  citizens, 
and  they  did  not  realize  what  was  happening  till  the  gaping 
void  on  the  fine  old  terraces  startled  them  to  conscious- 
ness ;  even  then  it  was  rather  to  the  cultured  few  that  the 
shock  came,  and  these  few  were  sneered  at  as  unpractical 
sentimentalists.     But  years  have  passed,  and  the  younger 
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generation  have  imbibed  and  cherished  a  tradition  of  the 
wrong  done  them  by  this  vandalism,  and  the  gray-heads  now 
acknowledge  it  was  a  mistake. 

In  the  discussions  about  the  preservation  of  our  old 
landmarks  —  the  Common,  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  Old  State 
House  —  constantly  this  destruction  of  the  Hancock  House 
is  brought  up  as  a  warning,  and  yet  so  strong  is  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  that  no  one  has  been  found  bold 
enough  to  dismiss  that  argument  by  crying  that  it  was  well 
done  —  this  sweeping  away  of  an  old  hulk  of  a  house  !  No 
one  dares  champion  that  act.  Probably  the  honorable 
Commission  would  assert  their  horror  of  this  deed,  for  they 
declare  that  they  yield  to  no  man,  in  their  reverence  for 
our  old  landmarks.  No  !  Time  and  reflection  have  con- 
vinced the  citizens  of  Boston  that  they  then  and  there 
destroyed  a  priceless  heirloom,  and  it  did  not  need  the 
universal  admiration  for  its  reproduction  at  the  World's 
Fair  to  convince  them  of  their  loss,  nor  would  that  repro- 
duction in  any  material  on  the  old  site  repay  that  loss,  as 
the  Commission  claim  a  new  State  House  would  compen- 
sate for  the  old  one.  Yet  is  there  a  single  charge  brought 
against  the  present  State  House  which  would  not  have  ap- 
plied to  the  Hancock  House  ?  Was  it  not  rotting  away  ? 
Was  there  not  valuable  ground  about  it  needed  for  other 
purposes  ?  And  had  it  been  used  (suggestions  which  came 
too  late)  for  the  governor's  house,  for  some  State  depart- 
ment, or  for  a  museum,  would  it  not  have  been  a  "fire 
trap,"  with  its  wood  trimmings,  evading  the  fire  laws  like 
the  Old  South,  King's  Chapel,  and  Park-street  churches, 
and  therefore  a  menace  to  life  and  property?     This  is  rank 
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hypocrisy  —  to  bewail  the  destruction  of  the  Hancock 
House  and  urge  that  of  the  State  House. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  public  was  slow  in 
realizing  its  affection  for  the  Hancock  House,  it  is  prepared 
to  show  more  quickly  now  its  indignation  at  any  trifling 
with  its  birth-rights.  And  yet  so  busy  are  we  all,  that  few 
may  stop  to  think  how  much  this  question  means.  But 
when  the  gold  is  stripped  from  off  that  revered  dome,  and 
when  the  first  axe-blows  resound  from  those  sturdy  trusses 
("  powder  posted,"  though  they  may  be),  there  will  be  a 
terrible  realization  of  the  too  late. 

As  the  sturdy  walls  are  pounded  brick  from  brick,  the 
Commonwealth  will  feel  each  blow  a  reproach.  The  senti- 
mental regret  will  blaze  into  a  passionate  one.  And  then, 
some  day,  to  those  sailing  up  the  harbor  will  come  a  sud- 
den pang  of  an  irretrievable  loss.  To  others,  as  they  hurry 
in  from  the  suburbs,  will  come  the  shock  of  a  vast  gap. 
Consternation  will  seize  on  the  crowds,  as  they  surge  in 
through  the  Common  and  the  streets  adjacent.  No  longer 
the  beloved  dome,  no  gleam  of  gold  flashing  from  its  brow, 
—  a  jagged  void  instead  !  Then  will  flare  up  such  a  con- 
flagration throughout  the  city  and  land  as  we  have  never 
seen.  A  great  cry  will  go  up,  "  Could  it  not  have  been 
preserved  at  any  cost?"  And  the  architects  of  the  city 
will  point  to  their  unanimous  advice,  that  it  could  have 
been,  and  at  small  expense. 

Talk  as  they  may  of  reproducing  the  State  House  with 
different  materials,  during  the  year  which  must  elapse  while 
that  dethroned  height  is  empty  and  before  the  New  State 
House  rises  there  will  be  time  for  all  to  realize  that  the  old 
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historic  building  is  gone  forever.  Its  substitute  will  always 
be  to  us  and  to  succeeding  generations  the  New  State 
House. 

But  what  will  avail  regret  and  indignation  if  the  public 
sentiment  does  not  instantly,  through  petition  and  the  press, 
manifest  to  the  Legislature  their  sovereign  will !  The 
recommendation  of  two  most  respected  and  competent 
Commissioners,  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  secure  the  best 
accommodations  for  the  State  and  Legislative  departments, 
will  carry  undue  weight ;  for  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
Legislature  to  avoid  underestimating  the  depth  of  un- 
awakened  sentiment  in  the  Commonwealth  for  this  revered 
and  noble  State  House. 

The  move  for  the  destruction  of  the  State  House  has 
been  a  covert  one.  *  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Commis- 
sioners that  they  could  never  have  obtained  the  original 
appropriation  if  it  had  not  been  understood  that  the  >  so- 
called  annex  plan  would  preserve  the  Old  State  House. 
Now  they  claim  that  this  annex  —  mark  their  own  name 
for  it  —  is  really  the  State  House,  and  that  to  give  it  a 
worthy  front  the  old  historical  building  must  come  down. 
Following  the  diplomatic  tactics  of  those  in  charge,  the 
great  "  Annex  "  has  crept  up  in  the  rear  under  cover  of  the 
old  building,  and  now  suddenly  asserts  itself,  and  from  be- 
hind it  stabs  to  death  the  revered  historic  monument  for 
whose  very  preservation  it  was  created. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  "  Remonstrants  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  State  House  "  gives  the  Commissioners  powers 
to  preserve  it  intact  as  it  now  is,  and  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended by  Governor  Ames  it  should  be  left,  only  making 
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such  repairs  as  its  security  requires.  The  hearings  are  over, 
and  the  committee  before  whom  they  were  held  have  prob- 
ably made  up  their  minds  in  the  matter,  but  the  Legislature 
has  the  final  decision  to  make.  Let  them  who  love  the  old 
Massachusetts  State  House  ask  those  favoring  its  destruc- 
tion to  consider  seriously  what  will  be  the  feelings  of  this 
proudly  conservative  old  Comnjionwealth  when  Beacon  Hill 
stands  uncrowned,  and  the  historic  building  which  every 
sister  State  envies  us  is  wantonly  swept  away. 

ARTHUR  ROTCH. 


THE  NEW  STATE   HOUSE. 


There  are  many  people  who  recollect  that  the  State 
House  on  Beacon  Hill  was  always  called  the  "  New  State 
House."  Of  a  sudden  it  has  become  so  old  that  it  needs 
to  be  demolished. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Adams  gave  his  view  as  to  the  sacrilege  pro- 
posed in  this  matter  in  his  address  on  the  Chicago  Fair  at 
the  Historical  Society  meeting  of  November  last. 

"  When  one  reflects  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  it  is,  in- 
deed, a  curious  and  somewhat  saddening  fact  that  here  in 
Boston,  for  instance,  the  best  educated  architectural  taste 
the  country  can  command  has  been  at  work  for  the  last  half- 
century,  those  possessing  it  constantly  vying  in  effect  one 
with  another,  and  the  Old  State  House  on  Beacon  Hill  still 
remains  infinitely  the  most  dignified  and  most  imposing, 
the  most  characteristic,  the  most  perfectly  designed  and 
agreeable  architectural  effort  we  can  boast.  Few,  I  fancy, 
will  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  we  have  nothing  else  at 
all  comparable  with  it.  Yet  the  State  House  was  built  hard 
upon  a  century  ago,  and  before  architecture  was  in  America 
recognized  as  a  distinct  calling. 

"  In  like  manner,  take  the  fagade  of  old  Beacon  street 
as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.     I  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it 
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as  it  then  appeared.  A  mere  happy  result  of  chance,  its 
details  would  not  stand  criticism,  for  in  it,  as  a  whole,  were 
many  individual  features  the  reverse  of  artistic ;  but  as  it 
rose  there  in  the  sunshine  of  a  bright  autumnal  day,  ascend- 
ing slowly  from  Charles  street  behind  its  fringe-work  of 
ancient  elms  until  it  culminated  in  the  gilded  State  House 
dome,  —  unpretentious,  quiet,  harmonious,  dignified,  —  it 
was  a  veritable  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

"Then,  one  evil  day,  the  educated  architect  came  along. 
First,  he  wantonly  thrust  into  the  middle  of  it  an  absurdly 
incongruous  specimen  of  the  execrable  school  of  the  second 
French  Empire.  Not  content  with  that,  a  few  years  later 
he  stuck  up,  in  opposition  to  the  State  House,  square 
monumental  erections,  quite  devoid  of  either  proportion 
or  beauty,  destroying  forever  the  traditional  profile  of  the 
city. 

"  So  we  of  Boston  had  small  cause  to  laud  the  educated 
architect  who,  marring  what  we  chanced  to  have  of  un- 
equalled beauty  in  the  large  way,  failed  to  improve  on  the 
best  of  our  individual  buildings." 


APPENDIX. 


Since  the  foregoing  speeches  were  delivered,  the 
remonstrants  have  felt  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  changing  the  law  of  1889  which  requires  the 
extension  of  the  annex  at  its  full  height  and  width  across 
Mt.  Vernon  St.  to  the  rear  of  the  Bulfinch  State  House. 
An  alteration  of  this  plan  would  involve  the  destruction 
of  a  number  of  committee  rooms  and  other  rooms  for 
which  there  is  an  urgent  demand.  It  is  also  understood 
that  materials  have  been  bought  and  contracts  have  been 
made  for  this  extension  of  the  annex.  This  will  involve 
a  heavy  expense  and  will  result  in  an  architectural  failure, 
for  reasons  already  stated  on  pages  8  and  9  of  this 
pamphlet,  but  it  appears  to  be  too  late  to  stop  it  now. 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  too  late  to  save  the  Bulfinch  State 
House  and  to  restore  its  original  beauty  at  a  cost  of 
one-third  of  the  amount  called  for  by  the  Commissioners 
for  its  destruction  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in 
its  place. 
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